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By  Abbe  Carter  Goodloe 


If  you  should  happen  to  be  going  to 
Wellesley  College  on  a  through  sleeper  of 
the  Pennsylvania  or  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral line  about  the  time  college  opens  in 
the  fall,  you  would  probably  be  painfully 
aware  of  your  destination  long  before  you 
reached  it.  The  signs  are  numerous  and 
unmistakable.  There  is  the  "  express  " 
two  hours  behind  time  on  account  of  the 
appalling  number  of  sleeping-coaches  at- 
tached, crowded  with  eager  young  wom- 
en feverishly  demanding  if  the  train  will 
stop  at  Wellesley  instead  of  sweeping  on 
into  Boston  ;  and  there  is  the  conductor 
majestically  walking  up  and  down,  assur- 
ing the  whole  coach  that  the  train  will 
stop ;  and  the  baggage-master  rushing 
around  with  two  assistants  to  carry  the 
heavy  check-rings,  and  an  anxious  and 
despondent  look  on  his  face  as  if  he  would 


very  much  like  to  change  his  occupation 
in  life  just  then  ;  and  there  is  much  spas- 
modic conversation  and  a  forced  air  of 
cheerfulness  between  young  girls  and  their 
people  who  are  bringing  them  up  to  college 
to  matriculate  ;  and  finally,  a  short  way 
before  the  train  draws  into  the  station, 
there  is  a  little  gasp  from  those  who  know 
and  are  on  the  lookout,  when  the  turrets 
of  the  big  main  building  loom  up  just  vis- 
ible above  the  great  oaks  and  tall,  slender 
maples.  And  then,  in  a  moment,  there  is 
a  rush  for  the  platforms  and  an  astonish- 
ing number  of  trunks  are  tumbled  out  of 
the  baggage-cars,  and  the  station  rapidly 
assumes  the  look  of  the  New  York  cus- 
toms just  after  the  St.  Paul  or  the  Paris 
has  got  in,  and  the  college  coaches  fill 
up  in  a  minute  and  go  dashing  off,  while 
the  bewildered  new-comers  weakly  allow 
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themselves  to  be  squeezed  into  cabs  and 
dislocate  their  necks  in  a  frantic  attempt 
to  get  a  view  of  the  buildings  and  grounds 
on  their  way  up  to  College  Hall.  And  the 
people  who  have  been  left  in  the  sleepers, 
and  who  have  been  grumbling  about  the 
crowd  and  confusion  and  delay,  go  on  into 
Boston  feeling  a  little  lonely  and  much 
more  comfortable. 

But  if  you  come  out  sedately  from  Bos- 
ton at  no  particular  time  during  the  semes- 
ter, the  quiet  instead  of  the  agitation  of  the 
place  is  what  most  impresses  you ;  and  al- 


of  the  few  traditions  attaching  to  that  in- 
stitution— that  when  the  college  was  found- 
ed there  were  but  two  men  in  the  village, 
and  one  was  blind  and  the  other  was  lame. 
It  may  have  been  so,  and  it  was  proba- 
bly a  most  judicious  idea  to  establish  a 
college  for  women  where  masculine  attrac- 
tions were  at  a  minimum  ;  but  I  am  very 
sure  that  whatever  the  conditions  may  have 
been  at  the  beginning  of  the  college,  they 
no  longer  exist,  and  that,  though  there  are 
doubtless  a  lame  and  a  blind  man  at  pres- 
ent in  the  village,  there  are  besides  a  great 


Photograph  by  Partridge,  Boston. 
"The  music  plays;  vouchsafe  some  motion  to  it." 
From  "  Love's  Labor's  Lost."     Presented  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  June  12,  1897. 


though  your  train  is  on  a  sweeping  four- 
track  road,  with  all  such  a  road's  possibil- 
ities of  shrieking  engines  apparently  run- 
ning into  you  from  before,  or  insidiously 
creeping  up  on  you  behind,  or  passing  you 
triumphantly  on  either  side,  you  arrive  in 
tranquillity  and  safety  at  Wellesley,  where 
there  is  a  typical  Boston  and  Albany  sta- 
tion, with  its  striking  family  resemblance 
to  all  the  other  Boston  and  Albany  rail- 
road-stations, and  its  tremendous  expanse 
of  slate  roof  utterly  out  of  proportion  to 
the  small  amount  of  brown  and  white  stone 
and  creeping  vines  just  showing  beneath. 
There  is  a  tradition  at  Wellesley — one 


many  others  who  are  apparently  quite 
sound  physically.  Indeed,  Wellesley  has 
become  absurdly  populous  and  prosper- 
ous, for  the  great  development  and 
changes  in  the  college  have  led  to  equally 
important  and  noticeable  changes  in  the 
town.  There  is  a  big  square  with  a  foun- 
tain in  the  centre  of  it,  and  a  "  block  "  of 
business-houses  set  uncompromisingly  and 
defiantly  in  a  most  conspicuous  place ;  and 
there  are  electric  lights,  and  a  great  many 
broughams  and  traps  are  to  be  seen  tear- 
ing down  to  the  station  for  the  early  ex- 
press into  Boston.  And  even  when  it  is 
not  train-time  there  is  a  great  deal  going 


on,  and  an  uninterrupted  procession 
of  young  women  from  the  college 
pass  and  repass  you  on  the  street, 
either  hurriedly  and  with  a  very 
business-like  aspect,  or  else  with  the 
air  of  simply  walking  about  for  amuse- 
ment and  relaxation ;  or  they  are  pat- 
ronizing the  shops,  of  which  there  are 
an  astonishing  number  for  such  a 
place.  They  are  of  all  sorts  and  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
students,  especially  the  fruit-shops, 
and  one  devoted  to  miscellaneous 
articles,  of  which  there  is  an  assort- 
ment in  the  window  varying  from 
photographic  views  and  writing- 
paper  to  curtain-poles  and  Japanese 
fire-crackers. 

This  shop  always  struck  me  as  being 
particularly  delightful  and  un-American, 
and  I  used  quite  to  haunt  it,  in  order  to 
hear  the  little  bell  on  the  door  jingle  cheer- 
fully at  my  entrance  and  exit,  and  to  listen 
to  the  person  who  served  me  use  the  most 
correct  English  with  the  very  broad  "a," 
and  in  hopes  of  hearing  the  young  women, 
who  passed  in  and  out  in  a  continual 
stream  and  inquired  for  the  most  impos- 
sible and  diverse  things,  foiled  in  their  at- 
tempts to  obtain  them.  But  I  was  always 
disappointed  —  the  desired  articles  were 


Stone  Hall. 

inevitably  forthcoming.  I  suppose  there 
must  be  some  underground  connection  be- 
tween that  shop  and  all  those  in  Boston, 
and  that  the  supply  and  demand  will  never 
cease  to  balance. 

Besides  the  shops  and  the  business 
"  block  "  and  the  station  and  library  and 
churches,  there  are  the  long,  shady  streets, 
thickly  dotted  with  cottages,  the  architects 
of  which  have  all,  seemingly,  entered  into 
a  frantic  competition  in  the  way  of  piazzas 
and  sloping  roofs  and  bow-windows.  The 
effect  is  very  pretty  and  homelike,  and  a 
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great  many  professors  and 
instructors  from  the  college 
have  takes-up  their  residence 
in  them,  j  Many  of  the  cot- 
tages are  fitted  with  the  girls 
who  have  overflowed  from 
the  college  buildings,  and  who 
stroll  around  the  village  with 
a  slightly  patronizing  air  and 
a  consciousness  of  their  own 
worth  and  attainments,  which 
must  be  just  a  trifle  aggra- 
vating to  the  townspeople. 
Indeed,  the  presence  of  so 
many  professors  and  students 
lends  to  the  village  an  air.  of 
studiousness  and  learning 
which  is  quite  impressive,  and 
one  would  think  that  the  vil- 
lage people  would  catch  the 
contagion  of  hard  work  and 
mental  discipline.  One  is 
continually  astonished  at  not 
seeing  all  the  old  ladies  and 
gentlemen  starting  off 
promptly  at  nine  o'clock  with 
books  under  their  arms,  and 
it  is  rather  a  shock  to  dis- 
cover that  there  is  a  shoe- 
maker in.  the  village  who  does 
not  know  Greek,  and  a 
grocer  who  is  quite  callous 
about  chemistry.  ! 

But,  pretty  anrr  flourish- 
ing as  the  village  is,  its  chief 
importance  — at  least,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  col- 
lege people^ — is  that  it 
is  where  one  gets  off 
.  the    train    to    go    to 
Wellesley    College. 
There  is  a  variety  of 
ways  of  reaching  the 
college  itself,  which  is 
quite  a  distance  from  the 
village.     I  say  "quite 'a 
distance,"  because  no  one 
has  ever  been  able  to  de- 
cide just  how  far  the  col- 
lege is  from  the  town.      If 
•  you  have  been  detained  by 
a  lecture  or  recitation  and  are 
trying  to  catch  the  last  after- 
noon train   into  Boston,  the 


Masquerade  on  the  Evening  of  Tree 
Day. 


Entertainment  Given  by  the   Barn  Swallows  in  "The   Barn." 


•distance  is  about  five  miles  ;  but  if  your 
friends  have  been  out  and  are  going  back, 
and  you  will  not  see  them  again  for  quite  a 
while,  it  is  not  more  than  three-quarters  of 
a  mile.  Or,  if  one  is  in  a  hurry,  and  knows 
just  how  to  go,  there  is  a  short  cut  over  "  the 
meadow  "  and  then  across  through  the  golf- 
links,  up  past  Norumbega,  the  prettiest  of 
the  cottages,  and  so  to  the  big  entrance. 
Or  you  can  follow  the  broad,  shaded  street 
until  East  Lodge  is  reached,  pass  around 
■by  Stone  Hall — which  is  not  stone  at  all, 
but  very  red  brick,  and  named  for  the 
founder — with  a  glimpse  of  Music  Hall 
across  the  woods  and,  every  now  and  then, 
a  bright  glint  from  Lake  Waban  through 
the  trees,  past  the  beautiful  Farnsworth  Art 
Building,  and  Wood  and  Freeman  Cot- 
tages, and  so  up  around  the  green  campus 
to  the  big  porte-cochere  in  front  of  the 
great  doors. 

It  is  doubtless  a  very  fine  thing,  and 
a  thing  to  be  proud  of  and  to  be  remem- 
bered, to  belong  to  a  college  which  was 
founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,   or  Henry 


VI.,  or  Queen  Margaret,  or  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  or  some  other  exalted  person- 
age, and  which  has  a  wonderful  quadran- 
gle, or  a  famous  gate-way,  or  a  chapel  with 
a  splendid  fan-vaulted  roof.  But  the  stu- 
dents of  Wellesley  College  have  a  still  finer 
thing  to  be  proud  of  and  to  remember. 
They  belong  to  a  college  founded  by  an 
American  gentleman,  who,  crushed  by  the 
loss  of  his  only  and  dearly  loved  son, 
turned  from  the  most  brilliant  legal  and 
social  career,  to  give  "  his  home,  his  fort- 
une, and  ten  years  of  his  life  "  to  raising 
a  monument  to  the  God  who  had  so 
heavily  afflicted  him. 

The  story  of  Henry  Fowle  Durant  and 
the  founding  of  Wellesley  College  is  so  well 
known  that  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to 
touch  on  it  here,  and  yet  it  is  a  story  that 
bears  infinite  repetition,  and  certainly  once 
a  year — the  anniversary  of  his  death,  the 
third  of  October — is  not  too  often  to  im- 
press upon  those  who  are  profiting  by  his 
loss  the  story  of  his  life  and  death  and  work. 
And  surely  one  Sunday  in  every  year — the 
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first  Sunday  of  the  fall  se- 
mester, known  as  "  Flower 
Sunday  "—is  not  too  many 
to  set  apart  for  ser- 
vice from  his  favor- 
^  ite  text,  "  God  is 
love."  And  when, 
in  the  inevitable 
course  of  time,  there 
shall  be  no  reason 
why  we  cannot 
openly  honor  the 
woman  who  is  still 
with  us  and  who 
helped  him  to  be 
what  he  was,  and 
who  gives  as  gener- 
ously as  he  did, 
Wellesley  will  cou- 
ple her  name  with 
his  in  her  memorial 
services,  and  will  be 
proud  to  recall  pub- 
licly that  it  is  as  it 
a  woman  helped  to 


and  black  of  the  "  Tigers  "  should  Yale 
happen  to  be  defeated  this  year  in  the 
gpat  contest.  *"*"! 

i  But  the  girl  has  no  such  precedents  or 
ambitions  or  aims.  "  Going  to  college  " 
is  yet  so  new  and  important  a  thing  with 
her,  and  is  so  frequently  for  the  purpose  of 
studying,  that  she  conscientiously  decides 
upon  the  institution  where  she  can  get  the 
hardest  and  most  thorough  course  in  her 
most  difficult  elective.;  \  I  have  known  sis- 
ters to  separate,  on  goiftg  to  college,  be- 
cause one  was  convinced  that  a  certain 
institution  possessed 


should  be,  and  that 
found  a  woman's  college. 

{There  is  no  more  striking  difference  be- 
tween a  man's  and  a  girl's  education  than 
the  very  way  in  which  they  start  out  to  get 
that  education.  I  mean  that,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  colleges,  they  show  wonderful- 
ly dissimilar  motives.  -A 
man  decides  upon  a  cer- 
tain college  because  his 
father  and  his  grand- 
father went  there  before 
him,  or,  more  possibly, 
because  he  admires  the 
captain  of  the  foot-ball 
team  extravagantly,  or 
because  from  his  pre- 
paratory -  school  record 
he  thinks  he  will  have  a 
chance  on  the  crew.  I 
know  small  boys  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  who 
have  been  proudly  wear- 
ing a  blue-and-silver  pin 
in  the  lapel  of  their  Nor- 
folk jackets  and  telling 
their  astonished  relatives 
that  they  "  have  decided 
to  go  to  Yale,"  ever  since 
last  November,  and  who 
will  promptly  and  cheer- 
fully put  on  the  orange 


advanced 
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the  most 
electrical 
and  the  other 
been    assured 
the     depart- 
ment of  history 
was  superior  in 
the  college  she 
had  decided  to 
enter.      While 
young  women 
continue  to  se- 
lect their  col- 
leges   from   such    motives, 
Wellesley,  with  her  faculty 
of  eighty  professors  and  in- 
structors, and  her  offer  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two    courses    of    study,    may 
fear  no  diminution   in  num- 
bers, and  freshmen  classes  of 
two  hundred  will  still  continue 
to  present  themselves  with  unabating 
regularity  and  cheerfulness,  and  more 
cottages  will  have  to  be  built  on  the  hills 
surrounding  the  main 
building,    which    was 
first     erected    and 
thought  to  be  absurd- 
ly large,  with   its   ac- 
commodations for 
three    hundred    stu- 
dents !     There    are 
over    seven    hundred 
now,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
creased   requirements 
for  entrance,  which  in- 
clude three  languages, 
with    a    maximum   of 
two  and  a  minimum  of 
the  other,  or  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  science. 


> 


Barn  Swallows  in  Stage  Costumes 
Sketches  by  Miss  Cowles. 
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and  a  great  deal  of  mathematics  and 
English  and  history,  and  so  many 
other  bewildering  things  that,  at  first 
glance,  they  seem  to  preclude  the 
idea  that  there  is  anything  left  to 
learn  at  the  college  itself. 

But  there  always  is,' and  the  girl 
goes  about  it  so  feverishly  and  con- 
scientiously as  to  grieve  and  astonish 
her  brother  at  Columbia  or  Prince- 
ton or  Harvard ;  and  if  she  over- 
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things  could  hardly  exist  in  most  col- 
leges where  the  men  make  a  boast  of 
practising  every  sort  of  ingenious  de- 
vice for  passing  an  examination  except 
the  very  simple  one  of  studying  for  it, 
and  one  cannot  help  contrasting  favora- 
bly the  standard  of  morality  in  a  wom- 
an's college  which  would  ostracize  a 
girl  for  taking  into  class  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  original,  with  the  cool  ad- 
vertisement of  "a  first  -  class  Balliol 
man,"  as  he  calls  himself,  to  the  effect 
that  he  has  made  a  number  of  word- 
for-word  translations  which  are  pecul- 
iarly valuable  to  the  undergraduate  for 
interleaving  in  his  Latin  texts  !  But  it  is 
not  with  any  idea  of  making  the  Welles- 
ley  undergraduate  unduly  naughty  and 
proud  of  her  ways  of  thinking  and  act- 
ing, and  of  her  attainments, 
that  such  a  contrast  is  drawn. 
She  is  very  young  and  has 
yet  to  prove  herself.  If  the 
next  generation  of 
women  are  equally 
high-minded  and 
studiously  inclined, 
then  will  be  the 
time  for  congratu- 
lations. 


Golf  Players. 
From  sketches  by  Miss  Cowles. 


A  large 
college  for 
girls,  such  as 
Wellesley,  is  a  rather 
curious  institution, 
and  is,  of  course,  run 
on  vastly  different 
lines  from  a  college 
for  men.  At 
Harvard  or 
Princeton  or  Yale 
a  man  lives  where 
he  pleases  and 
comes  and  goes 
pretty   much    as 


he  pleases.  The  uni- 
versity does  not  con- 
sider it  incumbent  up- 
on itself  to  look  after 
him  personally  beyond 
seeing  that  he  attends 
chapel  and  a  certain 
number  of  recitations, 
and  does  not  absent 
himself  from  college 
for  days  at  a  time,  nor 
haze  his  undergradu- 
ate friends  and  ene- 
mies. These  rules, 
with  the  general  one 
which  requires  him  to 
behave  like  a 
gentleman,  are 
about  all  that 
affect  his  so- 
journ at  his 
alma  mater. 
But  a  girls'  col- 
lege is  a  very 
different  place. 
The  life  is  nec- 
essarily much  more  concentrated,  be- 
cause the  students  cannot  live  any  and 
everywhere,  but  must  be  under  the  di- 
rect care  of  the  college  authorities.  It 
rather  resembles  a  large  family  hotel 
where  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the 
guests  are  looked  after 
minutely  and  carefully 
by  a  great  many  peo- 
ple, from  the  house- 
keepers who  supervise 
the  china  and  linen, 
and  see  that  the  small 
army  of  maids  keeps 
the  pretty  student-rooms  in  order,  down  to 
the  laundresses  and  cooks  and  the  men  who 
look  after  the  furnaces,  and  the  undergar- 
deners  who  apparently  spend  their  lives 
raking  up  dead  leaves,  and  the  carpenters 
who  lay  the  miles  of  board  paths  that  the 
young  women  may  always  find  good  walk- 
ing. Wellesley  College  especially  suggests 
this  idea,  for  the  main  building,  or  College 
Hall,  as  it  is  called,  with  its  palm-filled  ro- 
tunda, is  not  unlike  a  hotel — there  is  one 
at  Pallanza  which  strikingly  resembles  it 
— and  the  cottage  dormitories  scattered 
throughout  the  grounds  are  so  many  small 
dependances.      The    seven    hundred    stu- 
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dents  live  in  these  cottages 
or  in  College  Hall,  or  in  the 
boarding-places  in  the  village 
approved  of  by  the  college. 
The  expenses  of  a  student 
who  lives  in  the  village  vary, 
of  course,  with  her 
particular  rooms,  but 
if  she  is  in  the  college  / 

proper  the  cost  of 
board  and  tuition  is 
the  same  whether  she 
lives  in  the  main  build- 
ing or  in  one  of  the  ,'-fj 
smaller  dormitories,  J| 
which  accommodate 
from  thirty  to  sixty 
students.  Rooms  in 
the  cottages  are  al- 
ways in  demand,  ow- 
ing to  the  greater  quiet 
of  life  there,  and  the  little  luxuries  of  open 
fires  and  pretty  drawing-rooms  and  dainty 
table-service,  and  the  general  feeling  that 
one  has  of  being  in  one's  own  home  with 
a  large  and  pleasant  house-party  about 
one.  Life  at  Wood,  or  Norumbega,  or 
Freeman  has,  in  fact,  become  so  popular 
that  the  general  rule  disqualifying  an  un- 
dergraduate from  more  than  one  year  in  a 
cottage  has  had  to  be  made.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions,  but  the  consequence 
is  that  generally  a  student  spends  three  of 
her  four  years  at  college  in  the  main  build- 
ing, and  she  has  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  she  is  getting  a  real  insight  into  '-'col- 
lege life ; "  that  she  is  right  in  the  centre  of 
things  and  that  her  small  world  is  revolv- 


ing  about  her,  even  if  she  does  lose 
the   repose  and  home- like  life  of 
the  cottage.      One  can  hardly  ex- 
pect repose  in  a  building  that  is 
an  eighth  of  a  mile  long  and  has 
rooms    in    it    for    three    hundred 
young    women,    besides   thirty  or 
forty  lecture-rooms  and  laborator- 
ies, and  a  post-office 
and  a  book-store  and 
a  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone  bureau   and 
innumerable  offices 
for  the  different  dig- 
nitaries of  the  col- 
lege, and  a  library 
and    reception- 
rooms  and  a  natu- 
ral history  museum, 
and  which  is  fringed 
around  with  paint- 
shops  and  repair-shops  and  electric-light 
plants  and  the  dozens  of  other  necessary 
adjuncts  to  a  big  building. 

As  for  the  rules  which  govern  the  daily 
life  of  the  Wellesley  College  girl,  they  are 
so  unobtrusive  that  one  is  a  little  puzzled 
to  discover  just  what  they  are.  Moreover, 
the  regulations  which  do  obtain  are  con- 
tinually being  altered  to  provide  for  un- 
foreseen exigencies,  for,  although  as  a 
member  of  Wellesley's  faculty  once  feel- 
ingly exclaimed,  "Thank  God,  a  woman's 
college  is  no  longer  a  curiosity,"  still  it  is 
a  new  departure  even  yet,  and  there  must 
inevitably  be  many  mistakes  and  many 
changes.  Indeed,  the  changes  are  so  rapid 
that  in  many    respects    what  is    true   of 
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Corner  of  a  Student's  Room. 

Wellesley  to-day  was  not  true  last  year, 
and  probably  will  not  be  true  next  year. 
Privileges  which  would  have  been  thought 
of  only  in  utter  hopelessness  and  awe  a 
few  years  ago,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
the  wearing  of  the  cap  and  gown  to  a  chaf- 
ing-dish breakfast  in  one's  room — a  custom 
once  curiously  condemned  as  most  per- 


nicious, but  now  no  longer 
frowned  upon — have  been 
granted,  while  on  the  other 
hand  restrictions,  extend- 
ing from  the  "  credit  sys- 
tem "  to  the  rule  forbid- 
ding an  undergraduate  to 
walk  to  the  village  or  about 
the  grounds  alone  in  the 
evening,  are  insisted  up- 
on. This  last  rule,  how- 
ever, would  seem  super- 
fluous, as  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  any  miscre- 
ant, no  matter  how  har- 
dened, would  not  feel 
properly  abashed  in  the 
imposing  presence  of  a. 
college  girl  and  would 
not  retire  hastily  and 
apologetically. 

Perhaps  one  would 
best  describe  the  rules  which  govern  a 
student  at  Wellesley  as  those  which  would 
naturally  govern  the  actions  of  any  well- 
bred  girl.  While  at  college  she  is  re- 
quired to  have  a  chaperon  to  any  enter- 
tainment in  Boston,  or  to  a  foot-ball  game 
at  Harvard,  or  to  an  afternoon  tea,  just  as 
she  would  be  if  she  were  at  home  with 
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her  own  people.     And  she  is  not  expected 
to  go  to  any  of  these  things  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  studies,  or  to  have  her  friends 
out  so  often  as  to  interfere  with  her  work. 
But  when  she  has  leisure  to  entertain  her 
friends  she  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  ask  them 
out  to  the  concerts,  or  to  play  golf  with 
her,  or  tennis,  or  go  boating;  and  there  are 
pretty  little  drawing-rooms  provided  for 
her  and  her  guests,  and  the 
college  with    its    beautiful 
grounds  is  a  good  show-place 
to  take  them  over. 

Indeed,  any  girl  at  Welles- 
ley  can  see  much  of  social  life 
and  lead  a  healthy,  normal 
existence  if  she  only  will.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
because  she  is  at  college  and 
hard  at  work  that  she  is  cut 
off  from  the  world.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  define  or  de- 
scribe her  life,  because,  al- 
though gathered  together  un- 
der the  same  institution,  and 
respecting  the  same  rules, 
there  are  students  who  have 
come  from  such  widely  differ- 
ent quarters  as  New  York, 
and  South  America,  and  Cal- 


ifornia, and  Mexico,  and  Colorado,  and  Canada, 
and  Japan,  and  India,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
It  therefore  seems  inevitable  that  these  rules  should 
operate  differently  in  different  cases  and  that  col- 
lege life  should  mean  to  one  a  vastly  different 
thing  from  what  it  means  to  another.  Also,  as  af- 
ter all  each  girl  is  a  law  unto  herself  when  it  comes 
to  regulating  her  own  life,  the  question  of  individ- 
uality steps  in,  influenced  by  the  particular  line  of 
work  the  student  may  be  pur- 
suing, and  the  results  are  as 
diversified  as  the  colors  in  a 
Persian  rug. 

There  are,  of  course,  three 
typical  ways  of  living  at  col- 
lege :   the  way  of  the  girl  who 
makes  her  college  life  one  long 
task,  who  never  has  time  for 
anything  but  work  ;   the  way 
of  the  girl — a  rara  avis,  fortu- 
nately—  who   does   nothing; 
and  the  way  of  the  large  ma- 
jority, who  take  college  sanely, 
and  work  when  they  work  and 
play  when  it  is  time  to  play, 
and   who   emerge   from   their 
four  years'  training  much  better  for  it, 
mentally,  morally,  and  physically,  with  a 
clear,  healthy  idea  of  the  meaning  of  life 
and  a  great  deal  of  experience  gained  from 
friction  with  many  kinds  of  girl.      It  is  a 
curious  and  profitable  study  to  watch  a 
freshman  class  and  note  those  who  first 
rise  to  the  surface,  so  to  speak,  and  the 
quick  judgments  formed  by  one  student 
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of  another  and  the  place  each  takes  in  her  face  takes  on  such  an  uncompromisingly 
class.  Perhaps  that  intercourse  with  un-  earnest  and  severe  look  under  the  mortar- 
familiar  and  widely  differing  natures,  which    board,  that  you  feel  quite  conscience-strick- 
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develops  a  girl's  resources  and  makes  or 
mars  her  character,  is  the  most  important 
result  of  a  woman's  college  education,  just 
as  it  is  of  a  man's. 

There  is  one  law  at  Wellesley  which  is 
universally  and 
cheerfully  ob- 
served. It  is  the 
unwritten  law 
which  constitutes 
every  girl  a  host- 
ess of  the  college. 
Nothing  impress- 
es the  stranger 
more  than  the 
considerat  i  on 
which  he  receives 
there.  I  have  seen 
bewildered  visitors 
walk  up  to  a  girl 
who  was  feverish- 
ly hurrying  to 
catch  the  coach, 
or  to  meet  an  "ap- 
pointment "  in  a 
building  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away, 
and  ask  her  where 
"Miss  Smith"  or 
"Miss  Brown,"  as 
the  case  be,  could 


Tupelo  Point. 


en,  and  have  an  intense  desire  to  go  home 
and  look  at  your  sheepskin,  to  convince 
yourself  that  you  were  once  a  senior,  too, 
although  you  are  quite  sure  that  you  could 
never  have  been  such  an  imposing  and 

magnificent  one 
as  this  young 
woman.  It  is  rath- 
er curious  that  the 
students  of  an  in- 
stitution which  so 
heartily  condemns 
all  useless  forms, 
should  be  so  keen 
for  one  of  the  most 
useless  and  mean- 
ingless. But  at 
present  the  senior 
at  Wellesley  takes 
an  immense  pride 
and  delight  in  her 
cap  and  gown; 
and  they  look  very 
well  as  you  catch 
a  glimpse  of  them 
on  the  campus  or 
among  the  big 
trees  by  Longfel- 
low Fountain. 

A  day  at  Welles- 
ley  passes  with 


be  found,  and  although  the  hurried  student    alarming  rapidity  to  a  student.     From  the 


may  hastily  recall  that  there  are  five  "  Miss- 
es Brown  "  in  the  senior  class  and  ten  in  the 
junior,  and  an  unlimited  number  among 
the  sophomores  and  freshmen,  yet  she  will 
cheerfully  inquire  the  little  name  of  the 
much-desired  individual,  and  what  class 
she  is  in,  and  in  which  one  of  the  ten  col- 
lege buildings  she  has  her  rooms,  and  will 
send  an  office-maid  to  look  her  up,  or  dash 
after  her  herself,  or  set  the  confused  and 
helpless  visitor  on  the  right  track ;  and  she 
will  then  miss  her  coach  resignedly,  or  get 
to  her  "lecture"  fifteen  minutes  late,  and 
bear  with  equanimity  the  cold  glance  of 
the  professor. 

Possibly,  it  is  the  daily  appearance  of  the 
cap  and  gown  which  most  distinguishes  a 
senior  of  to-day  from  one  of  a  few  years 
ago.  She  wears  them  so  conscientiously 
and  uninterruptedly,  and  has  such  a  haugh- 
ay  of  sweeping  by  you  in  them,  and  her 
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time  she  goes  to  chapel  at  half-after  eight, 
experiencing  that  moment  full  of  anxiety 
when  the  organ  stops  and  she  tries  to  enter 
a  door  ten  feet  wide  at  the  same  instant  that 
six  or  seven  hundred  other  young  women 
are  trying  to  do  so  too,  until  she  hastily 
turns  off  her  electric-light  a  few  minutes 
after  ten  o'clock,  she  has  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted series  of  "  appointments,"  as  she 
euphemistically  calls  her  recitations,  and 
lectures,  and  laboratory  work,  and  gym- 
nastics, and  music  or  art. 

There  are  some  who  think  her  daily  rou- 
tine too  full  and  too  inelastic,  though  when 
one  hears,  as  I  heard  a  short  time  ago,  the 
captains  of  the  different  athletic  teams  anx- 
iously beseeching  certain  young  women 
"  not  to  let  study  interfere  with  their  prac- 
tice," one  rather  doubts  that  it  can  be  so. 
But  when  one  looks  around  on  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  beautiful  country 
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which  surround  Wellesley,  it  seems  rather 
a  pity  that  one  has  anything  at  all  to  do,  ex- 
cept to  enjoy  them.  There  are  few  places 
in  Europe  or  America  which  for  beauty  of 
woodland,  lake,  and  meadow,  can  rival 
Wellesley,  and  it  really  does  not  seem  just 
that  one  should  have  to  attend  biology  or 
literature  lectures,  or  solve  original  propo- 
sitions in  conic  sections,  or  make  temper- 
ature-charts, when  one  might  be  out  in  a 
boat  gathering  water-lilies,  or  exploring  the 
lovely  nooks  about  the  lake.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  though,  that  some  young  women 
allow  themselves  to  get  so  deplorably  en- 
grossed in  their  studies  that  they  do  not 
realize  that  "the  meadow,"  for  instance,  is 
a  very  beautiful  piece  of  quiet  landscape, 
and  think  of  it  only  as  a  convenient  short 
way  to  the  station,  or  a  particularly  stiff  bit 
of  ground  to  be  gone  over  in  golf ;  and  I 
have  known  young  girls  possessed  of  such 
overwrought  consciences  that  they  sternly 
refused  to  occupy  rooms  which  looked  out 
on  a  too  attractive  vista  of  woods  and  wa- 
ter. It  certainly  seems  a  pity  that,  with 
such  fine  natural  advantages  for  having 
Broad  Walks,  and  Addison  Walks,  and 
Peachey  Stones,  which  are  so  inexpensive 
and  picturesque,  and  so  exactly  what  all 
colleges  should  boast  of  and  show  to  visit- 
ors, that  Wellesley  is  too  young  to  have  had 
many  distinguished  graduates,  and  that 
they  have  been  too  busy  to  haunt  any  par- 
ticular spot  sufficiently  to  make  it  famous. 
But  the  college  is  doing  its  best,  and  a  great 
many  celebrated  visitors  are  requested  to 
plant  trees,  and  any  of  them  are  very  wel- 
come to  sit  down  or  walk  around  and  make 
any  place  famous  that  may  be  most  com- 
fortable to  them.  If  there  is  any  walk  at 
Wellesley  which  is  famous  it  is  the  walk 
to  Tupelo  Point,  which  is  very  pretty  and 
shaded,  and  which  ends  abruptly  by  the 
lake  and  frequently  by  an  engagement. 

The  Wellesley  undergraduate  is  prob- 
ably at  her  best  when  she  is  at  leisure  and 
has  time  to  think  about  her  gowns.  A  very 
good  time  to  take  a  look  at  her  is  on  Sun- 
day morning,  in  chapel,  or  in  the  evening, 
at  vespers,  when  the  organ  is  going  softly 
and  the  lights  are  turned  down.  She  is  then 
rested  and  quiet,  and  just  a  little  homesick, 
so  that  she  has  rather  a  spiritual,  pensive 
look,  which  usually  impresses  the  visiting 
minister  greatly.  But,  in  spite  of  his  find- 
ing her  individually  sufficiently  attractive, 


he  looks  upon  her  as  rather  trying  when 
there  are  several  hundred  of  her  to  be  con- 
fronted. The  stoutest  hearts  have  con- 
fessed to  quailing  before  such  a  cruelly 
young  and  critical  audience.  It  is  told  of 
a  celebrated  bishop,  always  ill  at  ease  with 
women,  that  after  his  first  sermon  at  the 
college,  he  departed  hastily  to  the  village, 
and  was  seen  shaking  hands  violently  with 
a  porter  whom  he  encountered  at  the  sta- 
tion, as  he  warmly  exclaimed  :  "How  are 
you?  How  are  you?  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  a  man/11 

But  usually  the  Wellesley  student  deals 
very  gently  with  the  visiting  minister,  and 
overlooks  his  little  peculiarities  and  weak- 
nesses, and  shows  him  her  best  side,  and  he 
goes  away  with  an  idealized  impression  of 
her  which  would,  perhaps,  be  rudely  dis- 
pelled could  he  see  her  the  next  evening. 
Then  she  is  anything  but  homesick  or  quiet 
or  spiritual.  There  is  a  concert  or  a  read- 
ing or  reception,  and  she  feels  especially 
light-hearted  and  wears  a  particularly  nice 
gown  for  the  benefit  of  the  friends  she  has 
invited  out  for  the  evening.  That  is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  things  about  Wellesley 
College.  It  may  be  situated  fifteen  miles 
from  Boston — in  fact,  it  /^fifteen  miles  from 
Boston — but,  judging  by  the  diversity  of 
college  men  who  find  it  possible  to  get  out 
Monday  evenings,  it  is  most  convenient- 
ly near  Columbia  and  Yale  and  Amherst 
and  a  great  many  other  colleges  which  are 
geographically  rather  remote. 

But  among  her  many  good  qualities  it  is 
to  be  noticed  that  the  Wellesley  College  girl 
is  not  dependent  for  her  enjoyment  on  a 
dress-suit  worn  by  a  man.  She  would  just 
as  soon  wear  it  herself,  and  the  cotillons  in 
the  gymnasium,  where  half  the  young  girls 
personate  their  own  brothers,  are  celebrat- 
ed for  their  entire  success  and  brilliancy. 
Indeed,  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  college  when  the  students 
have  not  shown  both  special  aptitude  and 
great  inclination  to  amuse  themselves,  and 
never  more  so  than  at  present.  The  differ- 
ent cottages  enter  into  a  friendly  rivalry,  on 
important  occasions,  as  to  which  shall  get 
up  the  most  enjoyable  entertainment,  and 
the  result  is  most  satisfactory  to  the  invited 
guests,  especially  when  the  hours  are  so 
considerately  arranged  that  one  can  go 
from  one  "attraction"  to  the  next  wit1 
missing  anything.     On  Hallow 
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particularly  pleasant  to  go  to  one  cottage 
to  see  a  stirring  play  in  three  acts,  and  then 
to  another  cottage  for  an  operetta  with 
bandits,  and  a  lover  in  black  velvet  and 
long  plumes,  and  a  premiere  danseuse ;  and 
then  to  still  another  for  a  dance  and  ices. 
As  there  are  seven  cottages,  the  gayeties 
bore  some  slight  resemblance  to  a  "  con- 
tinuous performance." 

It  sounds  perhaps  rather  frivolous  and 
familiar  to  call  as  dignified  and  earnest  an 
institution  as  Wellesley  delightfully  incon- 
sistent ;  and  yet  that  was  what  one  was 
obliged  to  call  it,  in  one  respect  at  least, 
until  very  recently.  Attendance  at  the 
theatres — even  at  the  best  theatres  and 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  best  acting — 
was  forbidden  until  three  years  ago,  yet 
once  a  year  a  dramatic  representation  was 
given  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  which 
was  looked  forward  to  and  attended  by 
the  whole  college  and  throngs  of  invited 
guests.  It  was  not  quite  easy,  however, 
for  the  average  intellect  to  understand  just 
why  it  was  less  reprehensible  to  see  a 
young  girl  of  moderate  histrionic  abilities, 
and  the  best  intentions,  assume  the  role 
of  Katharine  or  Rosalind  or  Viola,  than 
it  was  to  see  it  played  very  well  indeed 
by  Hading  or  Ada  Rehan  or  Julia  Mar- 
lowe, and  the  restriction  was  finally  ex- 
plained by  being  done  away  with.  Now 
students  are  at  liberty  to  go  into  the  the- 
atres if  properly  chaperoned,  and  besides 
the  Shakespeare  dramatics  at  the  col- 
lege, there  are  those  given  during  Com- 
mencement Week  by  the  seniors  and 
those  by  the  juniors  to  the  freshmen  in  the 
mid-winter  term.  Perhaps  this  delicate 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  juniors  to  the 
freshmen  illustrates,  as  strikingly  as  any- 
thing, the  difference  between  undergradu- 
ate life  in  men's  and  women's  colleges. 
At  Harvard  or  Princeton  the  average 
freshman  is  regarded  with  such  utter  dis- 
approbation as  may  culminate  in  an  un- 
pleasant and  active  manifestation  of  the 
same,  unless  he  is  protected  by  the  college 
authorities.  At  best  he  can  only  hope  for 
cold  scorn  and  sufferance  by  upper-class- 
men. But  at  Wellesley  the  young  fresh- 
man is  greeted  most  hospitably  and  is 
made  to  feel  that  she  has  been  anxiously 
awaited,  and  so  she  is  given  a  dramatic 
entertainment  by  the  juniors  and  a  dance 
by  the  sophomores  to  impress  upon  her  just 


how  welcome  she  is.  The  dance  is  given 
in  "The  Barn,"  and  there  is  frappe,  and 
a  band  to  play  two-steps  and  waltzes,  and 
the  young  women  go  in  evening-gowns 
and  have  their  programmes  made  out  and 
roses  sent  them  by  the  attentive  sopho- 
mores. 

The  Barn,  it  may  be  explained,  is  a 
sublimated  hay-barn,  ceiled,  and  lighted 
by  electricity  and  heated  by  steam,  and 
with  a  very  good  stage  and  a  fine  danc- 
ing-floor. It  is  the  floor  especially  which 
makes  one  regret  the  strict  rules  against 
asking  one's  masculine  friends  to  dance. 
However,  young  men  are  at  liberty  to 
come  and  watch  the  young  women  enjoy 
themselves,  although  that  must  be  a  rather 
trying  diversion,  especially  if  they  should 
happen  to  enjoy  dancing  themselves.  But 
when  The  Barn  is  profusely  decorated  with 
trophies  from  numberless  students'  rooms 
and  filled  with  three  or  four  hundred  young 
girls  who  seem  to  be  having  a  tremend- 
ously good  time,  in  spite  of  rules,  it  strikes 
one  as  being  a  very  nice  sort  of  place. 
This  big,  delightful  hall  was  given  by  the 
college  unconditionally  to  the  "  Barn- 
Swallows  "  (technical  name,  "  Welles- 
ley ance  Consilium  Bonis  Temporibus  Stu- 
dentce  Communimis"  ),  a  club  organized  to 
promote  acquaintanceship  and  good  feel- 
ing between  members  of  each  and  all 
classes  in  college — a  club  to  be  encour- 
aged, when  one  remembers  that,  owing 
to  the  elective  system  at  Wellesley,  it  is 
easily  possible  for  a  girl  to  go  through  her 
four  years  of  college  life  without  having 
ever  met  many  of  her  own  class  in  the 
lecture-room,  and  unless  she  meets  them 
socially  she  may  graduate  without  having 
even  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  them. 
Any  student  can  belong  to  this  society  by 
paying  a  fee,  which  is  merely  nominal  and 
utterly  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
amusement  which  one  gets  out  of  the  bi- 
weekly dramatics  and  occasional  dances. 
Such  clubs  have  been  organized  in  other 
colleges,  where  they  are  deservedly  popu- 
lar and  serve  to  break  up  that  tendency 
to  exclusiveness  which  class  spirit  and 
smaller  clubs  engender. 

Of  the  smaller  clubs  at  Wellesley,  the 
Shakespeare  Society  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  known.  As  has  been  said,  it  was 
this  society  which  saved  the  college  from 
utter  histrionic  darkness  for  many  years, 
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and  membership  in  it  was  the  ambition  of 
numberless  undergraduates  with  longings 
for  the  stage.  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
the  society  always  presents  a  play,  and 
very  creditable  performances  of  "Twelfth 
Night,"  "Love's  Labor's  Lost,"  "A  Win- 
ter's Tale,"  "  As  You  Like  It,"  and  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  "  have  been  given. 
The  last  two  have  been  acted  under  the 
big  trees  on  the  campus — the  first  in  the 
afternoon,  the  last  by  moonlight  —  with 
special  success. 

Besides  the  Shakespeare  Society,  there 
are  at  Wellesley  the  Agora,  a  debating 
club,  and  four  Greek-letter  societies  :  Phi 
Sigma,  Zeta  Alpha,  Tau  Zeta  Epsilon,  and 
Alpha  Kappa  Chi.  The  opportunities  for 
social  intercourse  which  these  societies 
and  the  class  functions  offer  are  supple- 
mented by  receptions  given  at  the  different 
cottages  or  by  individual  girls  to  friends, 
by  the  Glee  Club  concerts,  and  profes- 
sional musical  recitals  during  the  year, 
and  by  semi-occasional  dinner-dances, 
where  it  is  rumored  that  men  are  to  be 
allowed  to  take  an  active  share  in  the 
dancing.  This  rumor  has  only  been  con- 
firmed on  two  or  three  rare  and  never-to- 
be-sufficiently-remembered  occasions,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  the  innovation  has  come 
to  stay. 

Commencement  Week,  with  its  Senior 
Dramatics  and  lawn-party  and  President's 
reception  and  final  concert  and  class-din- 
ner, is  a  succession  of  social  functions 
tinged  with  a  good  deal  of  sadness  to  the 
departing  class.  Formerly  the  greatest 
social  occasion  of  the  year  was  the  Prom- 
enade given  by  the  juniors  to  the  seniors. 
But  there  were  such  appalling  crowds  of 
guests  invited  by  the  large  classes,  and  the 
expenses  and  schemes  for  decoration  grew 
to  such  proportions,  that  a  conservative 
clement  abolished  Junior  Promenade  with 
its  festivities,  and  twenty  thousand  lan- 
terns, and  harrowing  rains,  and  unfailing 
eclipses  of  the  moon,  and  all  the  other 
elements  that  combined  to  make  the  life 
of  a  junior  a  burden  to  her  for  weeks  be- 
fore and  after  that  important  social  event. 
Each  junior  class  now,  ignorant  of  how 
happy  it  should  be  without  the  anxiety  of 
a  Promenade,  asks  with  unfailing  regular- 
ity that  the  privilege  be  granted  again,  and 
it  is  probable  that  a  few  years  from  now 
will  see  the  revival  of  that  function. 


But,  perhaps,  the  social  events  most  en- 
joyed by  the  students  are  those  occasions 
when  celebrities  are  entertained  at  the  col- 
lege, and  it  rarely  happens  that  a  distin- 
guished personage  comes  to  America  that 
he  does  not,  sooner  or  later,  visit  Welles- 
ley. The  main  building  and  the  Farns- 
worth  Art  Building  are  particularly  suited 
to  receiving  a  great  number  of  guests,  and 
the  list  of  famous  people  who  have  been 
entertained  there  is  already  long.  It  must 
certainly  be  a  great  pleasure  and  a  broad- 
ening influence  for  girls  from  every  quarter 
of  the  earth  to  see  and  meet  such  men  as 
John  Fiske,  or  James  Lane  Allen,  or 
Coquelin,  or  Gle  Bull,  or  such  women  as 
Clara  Barton,  or  Mrs.  Henry  Stanley,  or 
Lady  Henry  Somerset.  And  without  ex- 
ception, I  think  the  "distinguished  visitors" 
depart  from  Wellesley  as  much  delighted 
with  that  institution  and  the  students,  as  the 
college  and  the  young  women  are  with  them. 
It  must  be  a  pleasant  and  sufficiently  rare 
experience  for  celebrated  personages  to 
find  themselves  before  such  a  sympathetic 
audience,  to  feel  sure  that  what  they  have 
done,  or  written,  or  preached,  or  invented, 
was  fully  known  and  appreciated  by  those 
around  them,  and  they  can  hardly  be  quite 
indifferent  to  the  delicate  hero-worship, 
the  enthusiasm,  and  veneration  of  the 
young  girls  who  are  so  proudly  handing 
them  tea  and  chocolate,  biscuits  and 
ices,  and  who  so  evidently  consider  it  such 
a  privilege  and  honor  to  be  in  their  com- 
pany. 

Aside  from  these  modest  but  enjoyable 
social  events  there  is  not  any  great  amount 
of  "  society  "  life  at  Wellesley.  There  is 
so  much  hard  work  done,  and  so  much  en- 
ergy is  consumed  in  doing  it,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  girls  have  very  little  time  or  in- 
clination to  go  about  a  great  deal,  or  invite 
their  friends  out  too  frequently ;  and  there 
is  a  large  class  of  young  women  who  go 
to  college  with  a  distinct  idea  of  making 
their  own  living  by  what  they  are  able  to 
learn  during  their  four  years'  course,  or  who 
have  already  earned  the  money  to  take 
them  there  and  to  whom  life  has  become 
very  earnest  and  real.  But  there  is  also 
a  large  element  at  Wellesley  of  young  girls 
who  see  a  great  deal  of  society  when  the 
are  at  home,  and  who  go  to  college  for 
something  more  and  better  than  society 
can  offer.  Such  girls  inevitably  attract  each 
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other  and  are  entertained  and  go  out  more 
than  the  majority.  They  do  not  affect  any 
superior  airs,  however,  and  there  is  the  least 
possible  amount  of  exclusiveness  at  Welles- 
ley  ;  and  when  it  comes  to  class-honors,  it 
is  the  best  girl  who  is  made  president  or 
class-orator,  or  mistress  of  ceremonies  at 
the  Tree,  and  not  the  one  whose  father  is 
a  distinguished  senator,  or  who  owns  her 
own  boat,  or  brings  her  dresses  with  her 
from  Paris  in  the  fall. 

There  are  several  purely  college  func- 
tions of  the  year  which  are  interesting  not 
only  to  the  students  but  to  outsiders,  and 
which  give  a  certain  relief  to  the  tension 
of  hard  work.  Perhaps  the  most  entirely 
successful  one  of  that  sort  is  the  represen- 
tation of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is 
given  under  the  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Constitutional  History.  Each 
year  the  debate  is  held  upon  a  topic  of 
absorbing  interest  to  English  constituents, 
and  if  there  is  any  flaw  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  scenes  and  speeches  of  the 
Lower  House  it  is  that  the  imitation  is 
more  entertaining  than  the  original.  Last 
year  the  debate  was  held  upon  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Burns,  the  member  from  Battersea, 
to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the 
amount  of  partisanship  aroused  and  the 
glittering  oratory  poured  forth  by  the 
young  imitators  of  Mr.  Balfour,  and  Sir 
Michael  Hicks- Beach,  and  Mr.  Labou- 
chere,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have 
done  credit  to  those  statesmen  themselves. 

The  leader  of  the  House  was  as  im- 
posing as  it  was  possible  for  a  very  much 
frightened  young  girl  in  a  white  wig  and 
black  gown  to  be  ;  and  the  mise  en  scene 
was  excellent,  the  party  in  power  being 
very  properly  on  her  right,  the  Opposition 
on  her  left,  while  the  Irish  Nationalists  and 
the  Liberals  sat  and  stood  and  cheered 
and  groaned  below  the  gangway. 

In  the  early  days  of  June,  Tree  Day  is 
celebrated,  a  class  function  which  has  been 
observed  almost  from  the  founding  of  the 
college,  and  which,  since  the  idea  was  first 
suggested  to  the  Class  of  '79  by  Mr.  Du- 
rant,  has  been  so  improved  upon  and  elab- 
orated that  it  is  now  one  of  the  prettiest 
events  of  undergraduate  days  at  Wellesley. 
Tree  Day  is  looked  forward  to  with  mingled 
emotions  by  the  different  classes.  By  the 
seniors  with  some  sadness,  because  they  are 
there  to  take  leave  of  the  tree  which  they 


planted  as  freshmen ;  by  the  juniors  with 
indifference,  because  they  have  only  a  small 
share  in  the  proceedings ;  by  the  sopho- 
mores with  envious  anxiety  lest  the  fresh- 
men should  have  hit  upon  a  more  original 
and  brilliant  plan  for  celebrating  the  day 
than  they  had,  and  by  the  freshmen  with 
undisguised  and  feverish  excitement,  for 
they  are  to  show  themselves  in  their  true 
colors,  literally  and  figuratively,  for  the  first 
time  upon  that  day.  They  feel  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  college  is  centred  upon 
them,  and  the  sceptical  attitude  of  the 
sophomores,  as  to  whether  they  are  capable 
of  evolving  a  sonorous  and  comprehensive 
motto  and  of  choosing  class-colors  with  dis- 
cretion, puts  an  edge  like  a  razor  on  their 
anxiety  to  do  well.  Sometimes,  in  their 
efforts  to  eclipse  all  previous  Tree-day  cel- 
ebrations, their  imaginations — and  the  un- 
trained, primitive  freshman  imagination  is 
a  marvellous  thing — achieve  wonderful  re- 
sults. Last  year,  when  it  rained  on  Tree 
Day,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
college,  even  more  wonderful  results  were 
achieved  than  were  counted  upon,  and 
strange  effects  in  tissue-paper  costumes 
and  unheard-of  combinations  of  wet  colors 
resulted,  and  modest  freshmen  were  seen 
retiring  hastily  in  every  direction.  This 
disaster,  however,  was  nothing  in  compar- 
ison with  the  tradition  which  credits  one 
freshman  class,  serenely  ignorant  of  bot- 
any, with  having  planted  and  celebrated 
in  song  and  verse  an  infant  sycamore,  un- 
der the*  delusion  that  it  was  an  elm. 

It  may  be  because  of  the  imaginative 
costumes,  or  because  the  college  authorities 
wish  to  keep  Tree  Day  a  purely  college 
function — at  any  rate,  all  masculine  ele- 
ment is  barred  from  viewing  this  spectacle, 
although,  as  one  watches  the  procession 
of  picturesquely  costumed  classes  winding 
down  East  Hill  and  over  the  campus,  it 
seems  rather  a  pity  that  this  pretty  little 
addition  to  the  gayety  of  nations  should 
not  be  shared  by  the  outside  world.  The 
seniors  have  their  exercises  first,  and  usual- 
ly a  masque  or  dance  is  given,  after  which 
they  separate  and  go  to  their  tree  and,  as 
a  class,  take  farewell  of  it.  Then  the  fresh- 
men, as  Amazons,  or  nuns,  or  princesses,  or 
carnival  revellers,  or  Canterbury  pilgrims, 
or  cards  in  a  game  of  whist,  with  the  class- 
colors  conspicuously  displayed  and  the 
newly  written  class-song  singing  itself  over 
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and  over  in  their  excited  brains,  begin  their 
part  of  the  exercises.  This  includes  the 
reception  of  the  symbolic  spade  from  the 
sophomores,  and  the  planting  of  the  class- 
tree,  and  songs  and  speeches  and  some 
scenic  representation  suggested' by  the  cos- 
tume. And  at  night,  when  the  speeches 
and  dancing  are  over,  stray  knots  of  the 
gayly  dressed  maskers,  with  mandolins 
and  guitars,  go  from  one  cottage  to  the 
other  and  serenade  the  popular  members 
of  the  faculty  and  the  sleepy  juniors  and 
sophomores,  until  those  irate  young  ladies 
come  to  the  windows  and  throw  down  all 
the  flowers  and  sweets  they  may  happen  to 
possess,  and  implore  the  serenaders  to  go 
away.  And  so  Tree  Day  is  not  confined  to 
the  day  at  all,  but  ends  late  at  night ;  and 
next  morning  there  is  nothing  to  show 
of  all  the  pretty  pageant  but  a  very  young 
sapling  with  a  piece  of  gay  ribbon  tied 
around  it,  which  every  good  undergraduate 
hopes  will  grow  up  one  day,  to  commem- 
orate her  class  and  to  blossom  each  spring 
and  add  to  the  beauty  of  Wellesley. 

It  may  be  personal  prejudice,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  spring  comes  anywhere  else 
quite  so  beautifully  as  at  Wellesley,  unless 
it  is  in  the  south  of  England.  In  the  fall 
there  is  all  the  glory  of  rich  autumn  color-  ■ 
ing,  and  for  sports  one  has  unlimited  bicy- 
cling, and  tennis  tournaments,  and  golf ; 
and  in  winter  the  snow  stretches  white  and 
unbroken  over  the  hills,  and  there  is  tobog- 
ganing and  skating,  and  hockey  in  a  corner 
of  the  frozen  lake,  which  the  Skating  Club 
considerately  keeps  free  of  snow.  But  it 
is  in  the  spring  that  Wellesley  impresses  the 
student  and  the  chance  visitor  as  one  of  the 
loveliest  places  to  be  seen  anywhere.  The 
lake  seems  to  wake  up  and  sparkle  more 
than  ever  and  to  turn  the  true  "Wellesley 
blue,"  except  where  the  lily-pads  spot  it 
white  and  green.  The  long  stretches  of 
turf  put  on  a  mossy  color  and  softness, 
starred  with  a  thousand  wild  flowers,  and 
the  oaks  and  elms  become  masses'of  dense 
foliage  that  throw  rich,  velvety  shadows  on 
the  turf,  and  one  comes  upon  the  Farns- 
worth  Art  Building,  hiding  its  beautiful 
facade  behind  a  rampart  of  great  trees,  like 
a  Greek  temple  lost  in  a  wood.  The  dor- 
mitories look  like  pretty  country-places  set 
in  some  big  English  park,  and  here  and 
there  one  can  see  groups  of  students,  with 
their  arms  about  each  other's  waists,  saun- 


tering along  the  shaded  paths,  the  sunshine 
sifting  down  through  the  tender  green  of 
the  trembling  leaves  and  making  flickering 
white  polka-dots  on  their  sombre  black 
caps  and  gowns.  In  the  college  the  win- 
dows and  transoms  of  the  students'  rooms 
stand  wide  open  and  the  warm  air  comes 
in,  stirring  the  muslin  curtains  and  beruf- 
fled  pillows  in  the  window-seats  and  sweep- 
ing the  fragrance  of  the  great  bowlfuls  of 
arbutus  and  snow-drops  up  and  down  the 
long  corridors.  In  the  library  the  students 
who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  briefs 
or  theses  or  literature  papers  to  prepare,  do 
not  trust  themselves  below,  where  the  temp- 
tation to  escape  would  be  irresistible,  but 
sternly  repair  to  an  upper  gallery  and  bar- 
ricade themselves  in  with  tables  and  chairs, 
and  work  away  gloomily  in  spite  of  the  se- 
ductive breezes  that  are  blowing  back  the 
leaves  of  their  note-books,  and  the  glimpses 
from  the  windows  of  the  green  campus,  and 
the  bicyclers  and  golfers  and  tennis-play- 
ers who  are  heartlessly  parading  themselves 
over  it.  Out  on  the  lake  one  sees  small 
boats  go  drifting  by,  while  their  occupants 
snatch  at  the  floating  water-lilies,  or  one 
comes  upon  a  canoe  moored  in  some  shady 
nook,  while  the  studious  owner  contented- 
ly sits  in  it  and  works.  Everyone  seems 
to  be  busy  and  happy,  from  the  girls  who 
are  playing  basket-ball  or  tennis  on  the  clay 
courts  behind  Music  Hall,  to  the  conscien- 
tious biology  student  catching  polywogs  in 
Longfellow  Fountain,  or  the  botany  dev- 
otee gathering  the  last  flowers  for  her  her- 
barium. But  biology  and  things  of  that 
sort  become  matters  of  secondary  consid- 
eration when  spring  is  fairly  installed. 
Work  goes  on  as  usual,  perhaps  with  even 
more  energy  as  the  term  nears  its  close,  but 
other  things  assume  a  new  and  vital  impor- 
tance. The  undergraduate  feels  a  sudden 
and  curious  affection  for  the  senior  class, 
individually  and  collectively,  and  she  finds 
it  an  absolute  necessity  to  explore  the 
woods  and  to  linger  in  the  students'  par- 
lor after  dinner,  while  someone  plays  on 
the  harp,  or  piano,  or  mandolin,  and  talk 
goes  on  in  the  corners  in  undertones. 
And  at  night  groups  of  bare-headed  girls 
go  strolling  up  and  down  in  the  soft  air, 
laughing  and  singing  the  funny  college 
songs,  which,  somehow,  do  not  seem  so  fun- 
ny when  one  is  singing  them  for  almost  the 
last  time  ;  or  they  crowd  t  jgether  on  the 
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wide  piazzas  of  the  cottages  and  talk  of  a 
hundred  things,  and  call  to  their  neighbors 
across  the  leafy  way.  Even  the  serious  and 
high-minded  senior  succumbs  to  the  irresist- 
ibly happy,  dokefar  nientc  effect  of  spring 
at  Wellesley,  and  on  May  Day,  early  in  the 
morning,  before  chapel,  as  an  outlet  for 
her  exuberant  spirits,  it  has  been  her  long- 
established  custom  to  roll  a  hoop  over  the 
hard,  level  carriage-road  in  front  of  Col- 
lege H*all.  Perhaps  the  whole  college-year 
does  not  furnish  a  more  unique  or  pleasing 
sight  than  this  long  procession  of  dignified 
seniors  in  wind-blown  cap  and  gown  tear- 
ing madly  around  after  their  hoops  in  the 
fresh  morning  air.  And  when  they  have 
successfully  completed  the  circuit  of  the 
oval  they  file  into  "  the  Centre,"  and  there, 
around  the  marble,  palm-filled  basin,  they 
make  a  circle  by  catching  hold  on  each  side 
of  the  hoops  and  sing  college-songs  until 
the  chapel-bell  rings,  and  show  themselves 
to  be  just  what  they  are — happy  young 
girls  who  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  put  away 
childish  things,  and  who  enjoy  a  frolic  tre- 
mendously, in  spite  of  having  studied  dif- 
ferential calculus  and  moral  philosophy 
and  mathematical  astronomy. 

I  once  heard  an  extremely  disagreeable 
man  declare,  with  a  deplorable  use  of  figu- 
rative language,  that  "  the  country  was 
strewn  with  wrecks  of  Wellesley  College." 
I  presume  that  that  particular  man  had  a 
daughter  whose  constitution  had  not  passed 
its  college  examinations  and  so  had  to  leave. 
It  has  been  my  personal  experience  that 
Wellesley  young  women  are  exceptionally 
strong  physically,  and  one's  particular 
friends  are  apt  to  be  five  feet  seven  or  eight 
inches  tall,  and  to  have  very  broad  shoul- 
ders, and  to  be  good  at  tennis  and  rowing, 
and  to  be  able  to  walk  into  Boston  on  a 
wager — and  to  be  extremely  tired  the  next 
day.  One  cannot  help  feeling  how  unjust 
are  so  many  of  the  complaints  against  the 
physical  sanity  of  a  college  education  for 
women.  Girls  who  are  not  physically 
strong,  or  who  are  not  capable  of  being 
made  so  with  judicious  training,  should  no 
more  attempt  a  college  course,  the  de- 
mands of  which  are  necessarily  trying,  than 
should  a  consumptive  live  in  a  severe  cli- 
mate, or  a  lame  man  attempt  Alpine  climb- 
ing, or  a  victim  of  chills  and  fever  continue 
to  reside  in  a  place  full  of  malaria.  It  is 
distinctly  irritating  to  see  parents  who  have 


sent  girls  to  college  in  an  uncertain  state  of 
health,  deeply  surprised  and  indignant,  and 
inclined  to  blame  "  the  higher  education," 
because  these  young  women  did  not  return 
to  them  vigorous  and  robust.  A  serious 
college  is  not  primarily  a  health-resort,  al- 
though everything  is  being  done  to  balance 
the  strain  of  mental  work  with  healthy,  ju- 
dicious physical  exercise. 

Athletics  in  Wellesley  College  have  re- 
ceived an  enthusiastic  start  under  Miss 
Hill,  the  director  of  the  gymnasium,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  students  and  the 
Committee  on  Health  and  Physical  Train- 
ing. Miss  Hill  does  not  believe  in  gym- 
nastics, but  in  athletics,  and  practice  in  the 
gymnasium  is  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
is  only  required  of  freshmen.  But  all  stu 
dents  are  urged  to  join  one  of  the  many  or- 
ganizations of  the  Athletic  Association — 
the  rowing,  cycling,  tennis,  golf,  or  basket- 
ball clubs,  which  each  have  a  captain 
and  separate  regulations,  although  all  are 
united  under  the  Athletic  Association. 
As  a  rule,  a  member  of  one  club  cannot  be- 
long to  another,  in  order  to  concentrate 
energy  and  insure  progress  in  whatever 
branch  of  athletics  is  chosen. 

It  certainly  seems  that  when  so  many 
people  insist  on  dying  and  leaving  fortunes 
to  colleges  which  are  already  vulgarly  rich 
and  perfectly  equipped,  that  some  wealthy 
individual  might  give  Wellesley  a  new 
gymnasium,  especially  when  Wellesley 
would  not  make  it  a  condition  of  accept- 
ance that  he  should  die,  but  would  take  it 
cheerfully  during  his  life-time,  and  would 
ask  him  out  by  special  invitation  to  every 
athletic  event  of  the  year  in  his  own  gym- 
nasium. It  is  a  very  modest  gymnasium 
that  Wellesley  wants,  too.  No  complicated 
apparatus,  only  a  big,  airy  place  with  room 
for  dancing  and  bowling  and  racquets 
and  tennis,  and  a  bicycle-track  and  a 
swimming-tank  and  a  basket-ball  court. 
The  promoters  of  athletics  at  the  college, 
it  is  true,  have  visions  of  some  exciting  in- 
novations— polo  on  mature  and  gentle 
polo-ponies,  and  riding  and  hurdle-jump- 
ing, and  lacrosse  and  track  athletics;  but 
these  would  not  be  insisted  upon  at  first  ! 

Tennis  has  always  had  a  firm  hold  on 
Wellesley  students,  and  tournaments  are 
held  in  the  fall,  when  some  good  tennis 
may  be  seen.  Its  popularity  has  been 
more  than  equally  shared  by  golf,  perhaps  ; 
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but  then  what  branch  of  athletics  has  not 
had  to  reckon  with  golf  ?  There  seems  to 
be  a  large  number  of  young  women  at 
Wellesley  whose  collar-bones  are  of  mascu- 
line length,  and  who  can  get  a  remarkably 
good  swing  of  driver  or  lofter;  and  the 
tarn  and  short  golf-skirt  are  ubiquitous. 

It  is  boating,  however,  that  naturally 
holds  first  place  in  the  affections  of   the 
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lege  girl. 
to  her  what 
is  to  the 
But  it  was 
last     few 


Wellesley  Col- 
Lake  Waban  is 
Lake  Cayuga 
Cornell  man. 
not  until  the 
years  that  her 
ambitions  and 
energies  were 
fully  aroused, 
or,  to  speak 
more  exactly, 
that  her  fa- 
ther's ambi- 
tions and  ener- 
gies were  fully 
aroused.  One 
may  doubt  the 
sincerity  and 
depth  of  an  in- 
dividual enthu- 
siasm,butwhen 

it  has  the  effect  of  causing  a  coldly  critical 
and  uninterested  parent  to  build  a  three- 
thousand-dollar  boat-house  and  to  buy  ex- 
pensive practice-barges,  such  an  enthusiasm 
must  be  considered  as  of  a  distinct  value 
and  genuineness.  It  is  quite  easy  in  a 
man's  college  to  build  a  three  or  a  thirty- 
thousand-dollar  boat-house,  and  the  fact 
would  have  very  little  significance,  and  one 
would  only  be  mildly  astonished  that  it 
could  be  built  so  cheaply  ;  but  fathers  are 
not  used  to  counting  in  boat-houses  and 
shells  for-„their  girls  in  the  annual  budget, 
and  it  is  a  mysterious  and  delightful  sur- 
prise that  young  women  have  succeeded 
in  inserting  those  little  items.  It  is  a 
wedge.  The  extent  and  quality  of  the  in- 
terest in  boating  may  be  judged  of  some- 
what when  one  knows  that  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  freshmen  cheerfully  and  con- 
fidently presented  themselves  one  year  as 
candidates  for  a  class-crew  of  eight !  For 
the  last  few  years  the  crews  have  been 
selected  on  a  purely  athletic  basis,  and  the 
physical  development  and  gymnasium- 
work  of  the  aspirants  for  crew  honors  are 


carefully  watched.  In  their  dark  blouses 
and  bloomers  the  muscular  young  rowers 
of  to-day  present  a  very  different  appear- 
ance from  those  of  other  years,  when  the 
formation  of  a  crew  was  almost  a  social 
affair,  and  those  who  composed  it  were 
elected  chiefly  for  their  good  looks,  and  a 
tight-fitting  gown,  with  an  anchor  worked 
on  the  sailor-collar,  was  considered  a  suf- 
ficiently nautical  costume.  There  were 
years,  it  is  even  said,  when  muslin  dresses 
and  pink  sashes  were  to  be  seen  on  Lake 
Waban,  but  no  true  Wellesley  girl  of  to- 
day could  bring  herself  to  believe  such  an 

incredible 
statement. 

Each  class 
has  a  practice- 
barge  built  by 
Keast,  of  New 
Haven,  the 
builder  of  the 
Yale  crew 
boats,  and 
costing  about 
four  hundred 
dollars.  The 
boats  look 
alarmingly  like 
\  shells  and  have 
sliding  -  seats, 
and  are  out- 
riggers, and  al- 
together pre- 
sent a  most  business-like  aspect.  And  when 
a  muscular  young  woman,  with  clear  gray 
eyes  and  a  decided  look  about  her  mouth, 
and  hands  that  are  sunburned  from  hand- 
ling a  cat-boat  all  summer,  tells  you  of  her 
crew-practice  and  chest- weight  and  dumb- 
bell exercise,  and  just  how  many  times  she 
goes  around  the  eight-lap  running-track, 
after  being  out  with  the  crew,  you  begin 
to  realize  how  very  much  in  earnest  she  is 
and  how  great  a  hold  rowing  has  on  the 
student,  and  you  wonder  how  long  it  will 
be  before  they  begin  to  talk  of  "making 
the  'Varsity  "  and  where  the  training-table 
is. 

These  practice-barges  are  in  great  con- 
trast to  the  flat-bottomed,  unwieldy  boats 
of  a  few  years  ago,  which  were  distressing- 
ly safe  and  which  afforded  absolutely  no 
chance  for  romantic  adventure.  Indeed, 
the  only  accident  that  ever  happened  on 
the  lake  was  the  going  overboard  of  a  young 
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man  who  thought  he  knew  how  to  handle 
his  sail-boat.  As  he  could  not  swim,  he 
was  kindly  and  quietly  fished  out  by  some 
young  women  in  a  passing  boat  and  was 
lectured  for  his  incompetency — at  least  he 
should  have  been. 

The  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  rowing 
reaches  a  climax  in  "  Float,"  the  great 
aquatic  event  of  the  year.  On  that  day 
the  crews  are  in  all  their  glory,  and  though 
it  is  a  very  mild  and  tranquil  glory,  in  com- 
parison with  the  effulgence  of  a  race  at 
New  Haven  or  Oxford,  it  is  a  beautiful 
and  picturesque  sight.  A  great  many  peo- 
ple seem  interested  in  Float.  One  year, 
seven  thousand,  including  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  Mayor  of  Boston, 
were  interested  and  took  the  trouble  to 
come  out  in  special  cars  to  see  it.  The 
college  never  puts  on  so  gala  an  appearance 
as  on  Float  Day,  and  the  weather  is  always 
perfect,  and  the  crowds  of  people  who 
surge  down  upon  the  little  beach  and  into 
the  boat-house  seem  to  enjoy  themselves 
tremendously.  Here  and  there  one  sees  the 
face  of  some  distinguished  man  and  notes 
the  little  wake  of  silent  gazers  he  leaves  as 
he  moves  about.  At  different  points  knots 
of  college-students  are  gathered  together 
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so  they  can  give  their  class-cheer  in  unison. 
Groups  of  visitors  stroll  farther  up  the 
bank,  under  the  big  trees,  or  crowd  down 
nearer  the  edge  of  the  lake  to  get  a  good 
view  of  the  long,  graceful  practice-barges 
as  they  shoot  out  swiftly  onto  the  course 
from  the  cool  darkness  of  the  boat-house. 
One  after  the  other  they  come  out  at  a 
given  signal  and  are  rowed  with  much 
skill,  if  not  very  great  speed;  and  the  stroke 
of  each  crew  is  a  proud  and  elated  young 
lady  who  feels  that  the  interest  of  the 
immense  crowd  is  centred  in  her  boat 
and  her  crew.  Toward  the  centre  of  the 
lake,  beyond  the  course,  one  can  make 
out  the  Hunnewell  gondola  and  a  whole 
fleet  of  sail-boats  and  canoes  and  row- 
boats  of  every  description,  decorated  with 
pennants  and  Chinese  lanterns  and  com- 
fortably rigged  up  with  sofa-pillows,  that 
drift  after  the  competing  crews  in  a  leisure- 
ly fashion,  unlike  the  feverish  anxiety  with 
which  the  boat  containing  the  coach  and 
the  judges  follows  them  up.  And  after 
the  four  class-crews  and  the  two  extra 
freshmen-crews  have  pulled  around  the 
course,  the  judges  pick  out  the  eight 
young  women  who  seem  to  handle  an  oar 
in  the  best  way,  and  for  half  an  hour  they 
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get  into  a  barge  by  themselves  and  form 
a  'Varsity  eight,  and  are  rendered  inordi- 
nately proud  and  haughty  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  After  that  important  ceremony 
is  over,  and  while  it  is  growing  quite  dusk, 
the  crew-boats  get  together  and  form  a 
star  that  drifts  and  swims  about  on  the 
lake.  On  the  lantern-strung  little  boats, 
tiny  lights  suddenly  flare  out  which  are 
swallowed  up  and  changed  in  the  deluge 
of  color  from  the  big  calcium-lights  on  the 
shore.  From  the  midst  of  the  floating 
craft  comes  the  sound  of  mandolins  and 
guitars,  and  the  fresh  young  voices  of  the 
College  Glee  Club  singing  the  college 
songs  and  giving  the  college  cheer,  and 
they  never  sound  so  well  as  they  do  float- 
ing back  over  the  water  in  the  deepening 
twilight. 

The  college  is  very  young  still.      It  has 


no  storied  past.  It  is  just  beginning,  and 
the  short  years  of  its  existence  make  Har- 
vard, and  Yale,  and  Princeton  seem  very 
venerable  and  historical  in  comparison. 
But  after  all  it  is  exhilarating  to  the  stu- 
dents of  to-day  to  be  able  to  say,  "  We  are 
the  ancients;  we  are  making  the  college 
and  its  history  ;  and  the  four  years  of  our 
life  here  form  not  only  an  epoch  in  our 
own  existence,  but  in  the  existence  of  the 
college."  It  is  a  good  thing  to  feel  that 
there  is  no  dead  weight  of  years,  no  old 
memories,  no  precedents  and  traditions, 
to  bind  them  and  to  make  them  other  than 
they  would  make  themselves.  But  with 
such  privileges  come  great  responsibili- 
ties, and  the  students  of  to-day  must 
see  to  it  that  they  build  a  college  which 
students  of  future  years  will  be  proud  to 
claim. 
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